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SOME COTGREAVE LIBRARY AIDS. 
A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 





THE INDICATOR. 


“Library Construction, Architecture, Fittings, and Furniture.” By F. J. 
BURGOYNE. 1897. 


“The Cotgreave Indicator is that in use in the majority of the British Free 
Libraries.” 


“The Free Library: Its History and Present Condition.” By J. J. 
OGLE, 1897. 
“The Recording Indicator is almost certainly the invention of Mr. A. Cotgreave 
(Public Libraries, West Ham, London, E.), and is that most largely used. 


“THE SCOTSMAN.” 
“All the London Free Public Libraries (except one or two which do not use 
indicators), have. adopted the Cotgreave System, which has been found to work 
well.” + 
N.B.—See also “ Greater London,” by E. Walford, M.A., F.S.A. (page 360); “ 


. Methods of 
Social Reform,” by Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D.; “Public Libraries,” by 
T. Greenwood, F.R.G.S.; &c., &e. 


* As a matter of fact it will be found in about nine-tenths of the Libraries using 
indicators. Over 300 Institutions are now using it. 


+ Sixty-two Public Libraries in London and the Metropolitan area are using it 





MAGAZINE RACKS. 


“FREE Pusiic Liprary, Wanpsworrn. 

The Cotgreave Magazine Rack has been in use in the news-room here since the 
opening of the Library. I can unhesitatingly speak of its value, for it greatly tends 
to keep the tables tidy. Being so compact it takes up little room, and a reader can 
see at a glance the periodical he wishes to read.* 


C. T. DAVIS, Secretary and Librarian.” 


* The Cotgreave Racks are in use at some 50 Libraries and Literary Institutions, from 
which similar testimonials have been received. 





THE CONTENTS-SUBJECT INDEX, 
TO GENERAL AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Price to Subscribers, 7s. 6d. 


(500 copies have already been subscribed for.—See List). 


**DAILY NEWS.”’ 
“A ‘Contents-Subject Index to General and Periodical Literature’ would, if 
property done, be a great time-saving machine. Such a work is being undertaken by 
r. A. Cotgreave. The first part, which is now before us, is distinctly promising. It 
will be helpful to many students and readers.”’ 
“DUBLIN REVIEW.” 

“The Editor of the‘ Dustin Review’ (Canon Moyes), desires me to thank you for 
the specimen of the ‘Contents-Subject Index,’ and to say that he has formed a high 
opinion of it, in fact he has already found it useful.” 

T. W. HUNTER, Librarian, Archbishop's House, Westminster. 

Similar expressions of opinion have been received from a large number of leading 
journals, and from many well-known English and American Librarians. 


N.B.—The Contents-Subject Index will be supplied to all Library Assistants at a reduced 
price, if applied for before publication. 


Full particulars of the above and also of other Library Aids sent upon application. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Founpep 1895. FirrH Session. Yrar 1899-1900. 
Members are requested to carefully read the announcements 


appearing on this page, as no further intimation of meetings and 
other arrangements will be sent out. 


ApRIL MEETING. 

The seventh meeting will be held on Wednesday, April 25th, at 
8 p.m., at the Battersea Public Library, Lavender Hill, S.W., when 
the Greenwood junior prize essays will be read. This meeting will be 
of special interest to those who participated in the competition and to 
junior members generally, who will, it is hoped, make a special effort 
to take part in the discussion. Trains to Clapham Junction. 

Marco MEETING. 

The sixth meeting was held at Leyton Public Library on March 
2ist. Before the meeting Mr. Hills, Principal of the Technical 
Institute, kindly conducted a party of members through the various 
departments, and said that at present the work done had to be 
chiefly preparatory to the technical training which was the object 
of the Institute, in order to prepare students to receive that training, 
and also dwelt upon the assistance afforded by public libraries in 
providing the kinds of books requisite for the students’ work. 
Plumbing, clay modelling, typewriting, the physical and chemical 
laboratories, domestic economy, and other branches of instruction 
were noted, mostly in active operation, forming an illustration of the 
manner in which those sections of books devoted to natural and applied 
science and fine and useful arts can be utilised. After a unanimous 
vote of thanks to Mr. Hills, the members assembled in the Reference 
Library, a bright and pleasant room. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Cotgreave, who had kindly 
consented to preside, Mr. Bridle ably occupied the chair, a numerous 
gathering being present. 

Mr. Moon read an excellent paper on ‘* School Children and Public 
Libraries,” which will be found on another page. A thorough 
discussion enabled the speakers to illustrate the practical points of the 
subject from personal experience and the usage of their respective 
libraries. 

Mr. Dyer said that children should be early taught to respect 
books, and to learn how to describe them by title and author, thus 
enabling them, at least, to use a catalogue without difficulty. The 
movement to extend the use of libraries to all children would have as 
great a result as compulsory education. Mr. Baggulay said the removal 
of the age limit at West Ham would probably swamp the provision 
made for adult borrowers, and the School Board had refused to 
finance a suggested special arrangement for children by supplying 
each school with a library averaging 2000 volumes. Mr. Hogg found 
that the Battersea juveniles eagerly took advantage of the library. 
They were allowed the widest choice, and some were as young as six 
years. A special juvenile ticket was issued. A separate reading room 
for children was desirable. Like several other speakers, Mr. Rees 
found it necessary to keep a sharp outlook on juveniles in the Reading 
Room. Some parents made a special objection to their children 
having fiction. Mr. Ogle thought that a liberal selection of books 
should be allowed for children owing to the literary precocity possessed 
by some, which would be warped by limitation. Mr. Chambers said 
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that the age restriction had been reduced at Stoke Newington from 14 
to 10 for the lending library with an encouraging result. He thought 
a child should be given any book on presenting for it an application 
form countersigned by his parent, thus making the parents responsible 
for the quality of the children’s reading. A number of people of the 
poorer class had joined the library through their children. Mr. 
Pickard also related several instances of parents joining the library at 
Bermondsey through hearing of it from their children. He suggested 
that the Library Association should be induced to approach the School 
Board with a view to arranging for school children larger opportunities 
for borrowing books, 

Mr. Preece drew upon a long experience beginning at Barrow-in- 
Furness, where the juveniles have a library containing now some 1400 
or 1500 volumes. When the boys’ room was opened at Kensal Town 
he had to deal with crowds of boys who collected in a queue like 
theatre-goers attending a popular piece. There was not room for all 
at once, and they were allowed ten-minute turns inside the room. At 
Stoke Newington a circular and copy of the Juvenile Catalogue was 
sent to the schoolmasters, who made the conditions known to the 
scholars and considerably assisted the movement. 

Mr. Councillor Heather, Chairman of Leyton Public Library Com- 
mittee, and Headmaster under the School Board, said the children 
were delighted with the lectures at the library, and eagerly scanned the 
list of books on the subject of each lecture posted up at the school. 
Teachers and librarians were fellow-workers, and the conjunction of 
library and school in their influence amongst children was a corollary 
to the Education Act of 1870. Believing in the wise confidence of 
Plato, who would allow his daughter the unrestricted range of his 
library, he would give children the freest possible choice of books. The 
extension of library work amongst the young would lead to a reading 
public, and the making of sober reflective citizens. 

In his reply, Mr. Moon said he found that the children in the news- 
room were well-behaved, but it should be remembered that the Leyton 
population did not return home from London until 6.30 or 7 o'clock in 
the evening, and 6.30 was the time limit for children. Conditions in 
other localities would differ. If a child misbehaved, its ticket was 
taken away, but this had happened only three or four times. He did 
not agree with Mr. Heather as to the unrestricted lending of books to 
children, and certain books in the Library were especially prohibited. 
The schoolmasters at Leyton took a special interest in the work, and 
on his part he took particular care in his lectures not to infringe on the 
province of teachers, confining himself to books and their authors. 

After hearty votes of thanks to Mr. Moon, to the Library Com- 
mittee for permission to meet at the Library, and to the Chairman, a 
very successful gathering was concluded with a repast to which those 
present were kindly invited. 

N.W. Brancw: Marcu MEEtiNa. 


The usual monthly meeting was held on Wednesday, March 14th, 
when the members travelled to Ashton-under-Lyne, at the invitation of 
Mr. D. H. Wade, Librarian of the Heginbottom Free Library. Under 
the guidance of Mr. Baker, the Sub-Librarian, the visitors went the 
round of the various departments of the Library and Technical School, 
and so much time was taken up in examining the many features of 
interest, that it was agreed to postpone the usual discussion until next 
meeting and to continue the inspection of the Library. 
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Mr. Wade afterwards described many little devices of his own 
contrivance for keeping things working smoothly; little in themselves 
but great in their combined effect for furthering the efficiency of his 
staff. ; 

In presenting each of his visitors with a catalogue and printed 
forms used in the Ashton Library, Mr. Wade strongly advised his 
hearers, to have as many papers as possible written by members and 
read at these meetings, as he thought in no other way could they so 
well bring to the front the ideas of the individual, by the interchange 
of which they would greatly benefit. 

After partaking of Mr. Wade’s hospitality, the proceedings came to 
a close with a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Wade and his Sub- 
Librarian. Mr. Wade briefly replied and regretted that the train 
arrangements somewhat curtailed their time, but he wished the 
Library Assistants’ Association every success, and hoped to see them 
again at Ashton. P. D. G. 

N.W. Branco: Apri MEETING. 

The next meeting will be held on Saturday, April 7th next, at the 
Central Public Library, Oldham, by the kind invitation of Mr. R, 
Bateman and staff. 

Tea will be provided at 5 p.m., and the discussion on Quinn, 
chapter 12 to end of book, will take place afterwards. 

Train from Manchester (No. 5 platform, Victoria Station) at 
3.35 p.m. 

The Oldham Spring Exhibition of Pictures, adjoining the Library, 
will be visited, and members are requested to be present in large 
numbers. 


Subscriptions to the N.W. Branch are now due, and should be 
remitted to the Hon. Treas., Mr. Wm. Crompton, Y.M.C.A., Peter 
Street, Manchester. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
By Mr. Z. MOON. 


To foster and to encourage a taste for reading, many laudable 
efforts have been made and various methods adopted to provide ‘‘ Books 
for the Bairns.” 

Libraries have been established in connection with some of our 
Sunday and day schools, and there is no doubt such libraries have been 
an untold blessing to the boys and girls who have had the good fortune 
to be associated with one which offered the inestimable privilege of 
borrowing books for home reading. 

Unfortunately these school libraries are not general, and even 
where they exist are necessarily of a limited character. The library 
also being the least important part of the work of the school officers 
must, ipso facto, take a secondary place. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that only children who attend such particular schools have the 
privilege of borrowing books, and that, as a consequence, thousands of 
children are excluded from similar advantages, with the result that 
many avail themselves of that pernicious trash, that gutter literature, 
which, alas, always seems so easily accessible. 

Hence, the great and growing need for opening the doors of our 
Public Libraries to the young, and I sincerely hope that the day is not 
tar distant when the whole of such institutions will make provision for 
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the child as well as for the adult. And why should they not? Progress 
is the present-day motto. We rejoice in the triumphant and onward 
trend of education, recognising with especial pleasure the changes that 
have taken place in our educational system. No longer is the school- 
master that dread and awful pedagogue who gave every lesson at the 
end of a stick, and who tried to drive home arithmetic with the birch 
rod. No; the schoolmaster of to-day is a teacher in the truest sense of 
the word: he stimulates with interest instead of the cane, and with 
picture and tablet, with song and story, with kindergarten and kindness, 
he teaches the meaning of those mystical characters which make up 
the alphabet, the value of numbers, the rules of syntax, and the 
problems of Euclid. Knowing all this, conscious of the advantages of 
such a change, and recognising the splendid results which it has 
brought about, shall we be content to go on in an unchangeable course, 
and never take one step in the direction of doing our share to brighten 
the lives of the little ones? Does it never occur to us that we owe a 
duty—an important duty—to the boys and girls in our schools in this 
way, and does not the existence of a certain rule which is in force in 
most of our Public Libraries preclude us from discharging that duty ? 

Personally, I should be glad to see that particular rule relegated to 
the limbo of forgetfulness, and it seems to me the rescinding of such a 
rule is a matter that librarians should ever keep before the body politic. 
In saying this, I am encouraged by the fact that, in each of the few 
instances where such a step has been taken it has proved to be both 
beneficial and successful, it has greatly widened the scope of the 
library’s operations, and proportionately extended the sphere of use- 
fulness. 

To Nottingham must, I think, be ascribed the honour of initiating 
this important branch of library work. In 1890, Loughborough estab- 
lished a separate library for the young, of which the reader of this 
paper was the first honorary secretary and librarian. From the day of 
its inception that library was a marked success, and so much was I 
encouraged by the good it accomplished that I took the first favourable 
opportunity to recommend my Committee here to extend a like privilege 
to the children of Leyton. 

That Committee—ever ready to make the library of the greatest 
possible use—accepted the suggestion, removed all age-limit, and threw 
open to the children of the district the whole of the library’s contents 
(with the exception of adult fiction), and even the latter is issued to 
them upon a written request from their parents or teachers. The 
Committee also supply the head teachers with tickets for issue to the 
children, by which they can obtain admission to the news room. 

In doing this, the Committee solved the problem of ways and 
means, and with no extra expense provided for the juveniles. 

As far as I know, Leyton was the first to take such a step as this. 
At Nottingham and Loughborough the children have separate libraries, 
and at Leeds, Cardiff, and Plymouth, schoo! libraries, but in neither 
case have they admission to the news rooms. They are limited by an 
age qualification, and are restricted to what is known as ‘ Juvenile”’ 
literature. 

It is excellent and praiseworthy to provide for the children those 
delightful books known as “ Juvenile,” and certainly it reflects credit 
on both the committees and librarians who have made such good pro- 
vision. But whether it is wise to restrict our young readers to that 
particular class of literature may be judged from the following list of 
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books which have been borrowed and actually read by a boy 11 years 
of age :-— 

Nansen’s Farthest North, 

Henty’s With Moore at Corunna, 

Ball’s Story of the Heavens, 

Tennyson’s Poems, 

Life of Tennyson, 

Men Who Win, 

Life of Lord Shaftesbury, 

Plain Living and High Thinking, 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 

Church's Stories from Livy, 

Church’s Stories from Homer, and 

Drawing Room Amusements, 
while the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” and books upon every con- 
ceivable subject are often in the hands of a little girl aged 12. 
Dnring the first year that the library was open to children, the per- 
centage of works of fiction was reduced from 72 per cent. to 56 per 
cent. on the total issue, and has never since exceeded 58 per cent. 

As to the news room, I hold that it is an education merely to make 
children acquainted with the names and titles of the various news- 
papers and periodicals issued, and even if they only look through the 
illustrated weeklies they must, from the pictures alone, become familiar 
with the history of the times. Personally, I think the boy has as much 
right to post himself up in cricket or football news as the bookmaker 
has to study the latest tips on the ‘‘ Derby.” 


In addition to the privilege of borrowing and access to the news 
room, groups of children occasionally visit the library by arrange- 
ment, when the Librarian delivers a lecture on some author, dealing 
with his particular works, the history of books, or other like subjects. 
The object of such lectures is to give some idea of the value and uses 
of reading, and generally to assist them to make the best use of good 
books, presenting, as they do, pictures of all that is brightest and best 
in the world’s history. 

Can reading’ fail to second the efforts of the parents and 
teachers, and to improve the minds of the readers? Will it not aid 
them in their studies, give them an idea of the various styles of our 
best authors, add to their knowledge of the English language, and give 
dignity and nobility to their manners ? 

Against the general admission of children, it has been objected 
that the children would be too troublesome, that they would prove a 
hindrance to the adult borrowers, that they would not take proper care 
of the books, that the expense would be such as few libraries could 
bear, and that the necessary addition to the staff would be a continual 
burden upon the very limited income at the disposal of library com- 
mittees. 

My answers to these objections are, that the young children are 
far less troublesome than some of riper years, and that with them we 
have additional control through the schoolmaster. Upon that score, 
however, I may say very little difficulty has been experienced, and 
inasmuch as most of them exchange their books between, or imme- 
diately after school hours, they prove no hindrance during the busy 
hours of the evening, and as I have already pointed out, no extra 
expenditure is entailed. 
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On the contrary, the advantages are enormous. Every librarian 
has a desire to make his library as useful as possible, and I will venture 
to assert, that there is no way in which he is more likely to add to, 
and extend the usefulness of the institution under his charge, than by 
keeping in touch with the young. Hundreds of homes are only to be 
reached through the children, and without them one may advertise, 
but never reach a certain portion of the community. Either through 
indifference or lack of knowledge, there are great numbers who will 
never concern themselves about libraries or any other institution which 
may be established for their use, but every child borrower becomes a 
missionary ; through it the parents’ interests are aroused, and they begin 
to wonder if they can as easily obtain the loan of books, and more than 
that it becomes an exceedingly easy matter, when it is found that the 
child may be the messenger to exchange books for the whole household. 

Again, by the fact that children are regularly making application 
to the head teachers for signed forms of application, the library is 
continually kept before the notice of one of the most important classes 
of the community, and as a consequence, its interest and influence are 
assured. 

That the children appreciate the advantages is shown by the use 
they make of them; that the privilege finds equal favour with the 
parents and teachers is evidenced by the many letters of commendation 
the Committee receive, and best of all, there is this satisfaction that 
while you are training up a class of borrowers, and familiarizing them 
with the library and yourself, you are doing something to benefit them, 
you are supplying them with books, which provide them with innocent 
recreation, books which are aids to, or rest from their studies, books 
which give them new and ennobling ideas of life, books by which they 
can obtain that knowledge which ** maketh wise,” and which will fit 
them to become true citizens. 


In conclusion, it is a great pleasure to note that one or two 
London libraries have recently taken a step in this direction, and 1] 
am also pleased to make mention of an excellent scheme which the 
West Ham Public Libraries have under consideration to do something 
for the rising generation, and I feel sure it will be a happier and better 
time for the children of this country when they have ready access to 
the inestimable stores of knowledge and recreation which are to be 
found in our Public Libraries. 

THE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARIES BILL. 

The proposed Amendment to the Public Libraries Acts, 1892-3, 
which was prepared some two years ago by the Legislative Committee 
of the Library Association, has now been introduced in the House of 
Lords by Lord Windsor, was read a second time on March 9th, and 


passed through Committee on March 28rd. 


It will be remembered that this Bill was before the House of 
Commons last session, but owing to more important business failed to 
receive consideration. The Bill was drafted “to meet practical 
difficulties in the administration”’ of the Acts, and if passed, should 
certainly tend to facilitate their adoption in new districts and their 
smoother working where they are already in force. 

The Bill proposes to give electors in an Urban district the power 
to adopt the Acts by vote, in cases where District Councils refuses to 
take action. It also provides that where a Library Authority refuses 
or neglects to carry out the wishes of the ratepayers, the Local 
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Government Board may appoint Commissioners, such Commissioners 
to have the same powers as if appointed in the usual way. Under 
this clause any ten or more voters may, after the expiration of six 
months from the adoption of the principal Act, apply to that Board to 
appoint Commissioners if they are not satisfied that the Library 
Authority is performing its duties in a satisfactory manner. The 
value of this clause will be apparent to those who remember how the 
wishes of the ratepayers have been frustrated in certain parishes in 
the East End of London. 

Another important clause is that which empowers Library Authori- 
ties to make bye-laws for the proper control of the buildings under their 
charge. The necessity of being able to inflict penalties for breaches of 
regulations has long been recognised, and under this clause proceedings 
may be taken as provided in the Summary Jurisdiction Acts. It is 
a curious anomaly that, whereas the Public Libraries Act, 1892, 
gives Library Authorities the power to make regulations for the use 
of their institutions, no power is given them to enforce obedience to 
the regulations when they are made, and thus it comes about that cases 
of misdemeanour in Public Libraries must either be overlooked 
altogether, or the offending party must be proceeded against by 
common law. 

The exemption of all Public Libraries from local rates, the power 
to collect the rate from year to year without the formal sanction of the 
Vestry, and the keeping by the Local Government Board of a complete 
list of districts in which the Acts have been adopted, notification to be 
sent to them immediately on the passing of the same, are amongst the 
other matters provided for in this Bill. 

The clause, however, which will most directly affect library officials 
is that which exempts them from liability under the Libel Acts. It 
provides that no person shall ‘be entitled to institute any legal 
proceedings against a library authority or any officer thereof if he has 
not first given notice in writing stating that he has instituted legal 
proceedings against some other person on account of libellous matter 
contained in the book.’”’ The recent case of Vizetelly v. Mudie’s Select 
Library, in which the plaintiff was awarded £100 damages, although 
the defendants withdrew the book complained of from circulation 
immediately the nature of its contents was pointed out to them, very 
forcibly illustrates the necessity of legislation in this matter. It is to 
be hoped that the Bill will have more success this session than it 
realised in the last. W. G. C. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

CLERKENWELL.—The library museum has just been enriched by 
the gift of a locally made watch, believed to be unique, dated 1794 and 
bearing a King’s head stamp, which shows that a duty was charged on 
it to enable the Government to carry on the wars. 

Giascow.—The Library Committee has approved a scheme for 
the establishment of eight branches and five reading rooms, to be 
maintained under the local act passed last year. The scheme was 
worked out by Mr. Barrett of the Mitchell Library, and now awaits 
the sanction of the Corporation. 

GREENOCK.—The Public Libraries Acts have been adopted, and the 
old Post Office is to be utilised for a Library. The structural 
alterations will provide space for 30,000 volumes, besides a Reading 
Room for 80 persons, and a Reference Department for 25. 
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Lreeps.—A plan and elevation of the new Armley Branch appeared 
in the “‘ Building News ” of March 23. The building is to cost £5,000. 

Liverroot.—The erection of a branch for South End is to be 
pushed on without delay. The Council are endeavouring to get powers 
to levy a 1}d. rate. 

Oxrorp.—The problem of book storage in the Bodleian is again 
coming to the front. Space for additions is soon likely to be exhausted 
and excavations have been made with a view to discovering if it were 
possible to construct underground receptacles beneath the Radcliffe, 
but it is feared that such cellarage cannot be constructed except at 
excessive cost. 

RorueruitHE.—Children are now allowed to use the Library upon 
attaining twelve years of age. 

WEsTON-SUPER-MarRE.—The Library and Museum which is being 
erected as a Diamond Jubilee Memorial is now nearing completion. 
An elevation of the building, which is to cost £3,500, appeared in the 

suilding News”’ of March 16th. 


Socrety or Pupiic Lrprarians. 

A meeting of the Society of Public Librarians was held at the 
Bishopsgate Institute, E.C., on Wednesday evening, March 14th. Mr. 
J. Frowde (Bermondsey) very ably introduced the subject—* Leathers 
as used in binding,”’ and a long and interesting discussion followed. 

ScHooL ror Women Liprarians. 

A school for women librarians has now been opened in Berlin. It 
provides two courses of instruction, one for six months for the training 
of librarians for ordinary public libraries, whilst the other extends over 
three years, and is intended to prepare students to take over the 
direction of scientific libraries. —Municipal Journal. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Anprews, Mr. W., Author of ‘Bygone Middlesex,” etc., to be 
Librarian, Hull Subscription Library. 

Austin, Mr. R., Librarian, Christ Church (Southwark), to be 
Librarian, Gloucester. 

Beets, Mr. E., Assistant, Christ Church (Southwark), to be 
Librarian. 

Hosiz, Mr. J., Assistant, Arbroath, to be Assistant, Leyton. 

NEW MEMBERS. 
SENIOR :—Messrs. O. J. Sutton and O. M. Pyne (The John Rylands), 
(inadvertently reported last month as junior.) 
NOTICES. 

All communications relating to the Journal should be addressed to 

Mr. Henry Ogle, Hon. Editor, pro. tem., 14, Agincourt Road, N.W. 


Annual subscriptions to the Journal are now due, and with 
subscriptions to the L.A.A., should be sent to Mr. W. G. Chambers, 
Hon. Treasurer, Public Library, Stoke Newington, N. 


All other communications should be addressed to Mr. Armitage 
Denton, Hon. Sec., L.A.A., pro. tem., 17, Tyrawley Road, Fulham, S.W. 
























THE CARD CATALOGUE. 


i i 





VERY possessor of a library, no matter of how few volumes, recognises the 

‘ desirability of keeping a proper record of it. This can only be done with 
perfect satisfaction by means of the card system, and the following are its chief 
advantages :— 

1.—Strict alphabetical sequence can always be maintained. 

2.—Books can be catalogued under author, title and subject, and arranged in 
the same index, cross references being made where necessary. 

3.— When a volume is lent to a friend, a note to that effect can be entered on 
the card in a permanent or temporary way, and date of borrowing and 
return affixed. : 

4.—Any notes respecting date of accession; where purchased or how other: 

wise obtained; the owner’s or his friend’s opinions and comments on the 
book; remarks as to re-binding, etc., etc., can all be recorded upon the 
card relating to the book in question, as the owner desires. 
The material of the cards is guaranteed to be of the finest quality obtainable, 
and to wear for very many years. 
The Cabinets also are the best that money and experience can produce. 
We believe that in placing this useful contrivance before book readers, at a 
moderate price, we are supplying an appreciated necessity. 





Further particulars and prices may be obtained of— 


LIBRARY BUREAU, Ltd., 


10, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 














SPECIAL—TO LIBRARIANS. 


Books Supplied and Bound from the Quire, in flexible 
Pigskin, Morocco, or a Sanitary Washable Cloth specially 
manufactured for us, 


GUARANTEE—We guarantee that our Binding will outlast the Book. 


BOOKS RE-BOUND. READERS’ TICKETS 
IN LEATHER OR CLOTH. 


Solid Leather Reading Covers, made in one 
piece, without Lining or Stitches; practically 
indestructible. 


An Inexpensive Reading Cover in our 
Sanitary Washable Cloth. 


One of the many Testimonials received by us: — 
‘*CHeLseA Punnic Lirartes,” 
December 3rd, 1896 
Messrs. Banting & Son have been the bookbinders to these Libraries from the 
commencement, in 1888, and have given every satisfaction. 
Their work is lasting, reasonable in price, and carefully carried out. 
The fact that they are binders under contract to a large number of Public 
Libraries is sufficient proof that in this particular line they are difficult to beat. 
J. HENRY QUINN, 
Chief Librarian and Clerk to the Commissioners. 


PARTICULARS, PRICES, AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


J. BANTING & SON, 
Bookbinders & Booksellers, 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON. 
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